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The book is tinged with the irony that characterized Mr. Ghent's 
previous work, Our Benevolent Feudalism, and with the temper that 
enlivens all the writings of the Marxian socialists, to which party Mr. 
Ghent uncompromisingly belongs; but even to those who differ most 
with Karl Marx it will have value for the demonstration it incidentally 
furnishes not only that man is and must always be the product of his 
environment, but that he is in great part master of the environment and 
can by virtue of this masterdom determine the lines of his own progress, 
or by neglecting it constitute himself the prime factor in his own decay. 
As such it will constitute interesting reading to all students of sociology. 

Paris, France. Edmond Kelly. 

The Theory 0} Business Enterprise. By Thorstein Veblen. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — 400 pp. 

The reader of this work is likely to be reminded of what Socrates said 
of the work of Heraclitus the obscure, viz. that "what he understood of 
it was excellent, and he had no doubt that what he did not understand 
was equally good; but the book required an expert swimmer." After 
studying this book off and on for several weeks, the reviewer confesses 
with humiliation that in a considerable part of it he cannot tell what 
the author is driving at; but this is not necessarily the fault of the book. 
The following has been adopted as a working hypothesis as to the 
author's meaning, but the reviewer is not entirely sure that the real mean- 
ing may not be exactly the opposite. 

The machine process and investment for profit are the two most sa- 
lient features of the present economic situation. The large business man, 
who dominates these features, is therefore the central controlling factor, 
not only in business but in our whole social system. "The large busi- 
ness man controls the exigencies of life under which the community 
lives. Hence upon him and his fortunes centres the abiding interest 
of civilized mankind " (p. 3). Therefore in order to understand the 
modern economic world, it is only necessary to understand the large 
business man and his work, which is called business enterprise — at least 
it is more essential to understand him than any other single factor. The 
large business man is often something of a humbug, because his work 
is frequently acquisitive rather than productive, and in such case the 
community would be better off without him. This is no mere "flower 
in the crannied wall" theory, for the author definitely implies that 
business enterprise dominates our economic life, our conceptions of 
general welfare, our moral standards and even our cultural aims and 
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intellectual processes. The work before us is, therefore, in one sense, 
an examination of the large business man with a view to discovering 
and explaining his habits, and the reasons, both subjective and objec- 
tive, conventional and rational, for his behavior. 

This seems like a cross between the great-man theory and the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history after the order of Marx and Loria, 
though the first named parent seems to have possessed a trifle more 
prepotency than the last named. Whether great men are really the 
makers of history or merely, as Hamlet said of the players, "the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time," they will in either case well repay 
study. Similarly, such a study as the author has made of the large busi- 
ness man will prove enlightening whether he be really the controller of 
the economic situation or only the product and epitome of it. But we 
must protest against the assumption that the large business man rather 
than the large politician to whom he pays tribute, the large editor whom 
he must placate, the large labor leader with whom he must seek an 
alliance, or any one of a dozen other large personages, is the dominat- 
ing force in the present world. 

The editor who in one breath descants upon the "power of the press," 
and in the other excuses himself for publishing the kind of stuff he does 
on the ground that he must publish what the public demands, is not 
more inconsistent than the business man who descants upon the "power 
of business" at one time, and at another excuses himself for paying 
starvation wages on the ground that business is subject to general eco- 
nomic laws. The fable of the gnat who sat upon the hub of a moving 
chariot and fancied that he was swinging the whole world around him- 
self, does not greatly exaggerate the case of the individual who, or the 
class which, pretends to dominate the world. 

In business enterprise more than in almost any other field of endeavor, 
success depends upon adaptation. It is said of a great merchant prince 
of a former generation that his first business enterprise was a failure 
because he tried to persuade the people to buy something which they 
did not want. His second was a success because he first took the pre- 
caution to find out what the people wanted, and then supplied it. By 
strict adherence to the latter policy during the rest of his life, he built 
up an immense fortune. Such a man could not be said to dominate 
the economic world to any great degree, and yet all successful business 
enterprise is fundamentally like his. It is not denied that a man or a 
group of men may, within narrow limits, move the world, but their 
influence upon the world is insignificant as compared with the influence 
of the world upon them. 
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The author's contention that the large business man is primarily an 
acquirer, and only incidentally a producer of wealth, is undoubtedly 
correct. The large business man, like the professional man and the 
laborer, is primarily interested in acquiring wealth. If he can acquire 
wealth only by producing it, that is because of the perfection of the 
machinery of social control and not because of any benevolence on his 
part. Unfortunately the machinery of social control is far from perfect. 

In the foregoing criticisms it is not intended to question in any way 
the value of such a study as that which Professor Veblen has made. 
We have had studies of the labor movement, of the leisure class, and of 
various specific industries. No one need insist that any one of these is 
a dominating factor in order to prove that such studies are valuable. 
This study of business enterprise is therefore heartily commended to 
those who are willing to do some decidedly hard reading in a new field 
and on an original and suggestive treatise. 

Harvard University. 

Eisen- und Stahlindustrie. Von Dr. Oskar Stillich. National- 
okonomische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der grossindustriellen 
Unternehmung. Band I. Berlin, Franz Siemenroth, 1904. — xii, 
238 pp. 

A new department of economics has lately separated itself from the 
mass of studies which have succeeded the old simple deductive political 
economy, and even sometimes finds a place in university curricula as 
"descriptive economics." It borrows from theory enough to serve as a 
guide through the tangled maze of facts which make up modern industry, 
it is indebted to history for light as to the development of the present out 
of the past, and it takes from statistics figures to prove the effects of 
interior and exterior forces upon trade. It may base itself upon technics 
and trace the effects of improvements in processes and methods on trade, 
labor and output, or it may recount the technical, commercial and finan- 
cial development of typical businesses in an industry so as to show forth 
the general progress and condition of the whole trade. The latter is the 
course adopted by Dr. Stillich in dealing with the iron and steel indus- 
tries of Germany, and he proposes to follow the present work with 
volumes on other branches of industry and transport. Taking five of 
the most prominent iron works of Westphalia, Hanover and Upper 
Silesia — Luxemburg and Lorraine being unfortunately omitted — he has 
compiled his narrative from prospectuses, business reports, memorials 
prepared for exhibitions and anniversaries, and similar documents, 



